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PREFACE 


Modern psychology stresses the child. 

At the beginning of life the higher centers of 
the brain have slight development and function; 
hence the powers of inhibition are then feebly 
exercised. This explains the irritability and lack 
of control so often seen, and means that much 
patience and understanding must be exercised in 
training the young. 

The child exhibits the elemental human forces 
and instincts. Just as the emotions are developed 
in the race before the reason, so it is with chil- 
dren. ‘They can be moved by their sympathies 
long before they can be influenced by their intel- 
lect. Love is a surer guide over them than 
reason. 

If sympathetic understanding is necessary in 
health, it is of much more importance during 
sickness and disability. Here is where it may 
exercise a direct healing influence. Anything that 
will amuse or distract a sick or nervous child will 
help in recovery. It sometimes even happens that 
recovery itself depends on keeping the patient 
quiet. 
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PREFACE 


Many mothers and nurses lack ability in enter- 
taining children who are sick or convalescent. 
There are games that can be enjoyed by a child 
in bed and many methods in which the sick one’s 
time may be happily employed. 

A perusal of this book will be of great service 
in following such suggestions. 

The problem child, whose nerves are ill-bal- 
anced, may also profit by means of amusement. 
According to Freud, the neurotic is formed be- 
fore the sixth year. Any influence that will con- 
fer interest and happiness during the early years 
will tend to prevent the unfortunate complexes 
that so often start at this period. 

The writer of this book has had personal expe- 
rience in keeping amused and happy a child dur- 
ing a long and trying illness. She is thus able to 
open a wide field to mothers and nurses who face 
a similar problem. 


Henry Dwicut Cuapin, M.D. 
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FOREWORD 


While the purpose of this book is to gather to- 
gether games and other pastimes suitable for 
children who are ill in bed, the volume will also 
be of use in supplying occupation for children who 
are well. The games lend themselves to provid- 
ing entertainment on stormy days, when even 
youngsters who are able to play more actively 
welcome this sort of diversion. 

The authors also hope that the book will be 
of use to parents in keeping restless children hap- 
pily employed when traveling, by affording them 
a variety of ways of amusing themselves on boats 
or trains. 

In compiling this book the writers have found 
it impossible to give credit to all the originators 
of the various games. Many have been handed 
down for generations, but are new to little chil- 
dren of the present one. Still other games linger 
in memory, having been told to us by friends in 
past years, before we thought of compiling this 
volume, and it is impossible now to trace the 
sources. 


M. S. W. 


PASTIMES 


FOR SICK CHILDREN 
AND RAINY-DAY OCCUPATIONS 
~ FOR THOSE WHO ARE WELL 


CHAPTER I 
MISCELLANEOUS PASTIMES 


SCRAPBOOK TRAVELS 


Give a child a inexpensive blank book, a lot 
of old magazines, and some scissors and paste. 
Let him cut out pictures of baggage, then boats 
and trains, and as many pictures as can be found 
that have to do with the countries he is planning 
to “visit” in this way. Little girls who play this 
game may cut from a fashion book the clothes ~ 
they need for the trip. Let the child paste these 
into the book. 


BLANK-Book Dott House 


Making.a blank-book paper doll house will keep 
a child busy for hours. It is great fun to see how 
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perfect one can make the details of each room. 


The furnishings should be cut from magazine ad- 
vertisements and illustrations in old magazines. 


SoME TONGUE TWISTERS 


1. She sells seashells by the seashore. 

2. Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled peppers. 

3. Where’s the peck of pickled peppers Peter 
Piper picked ? 

4. If a woodchuck would chuck wood, how 
much wood would a woodchuck chuck? 

5. Sister Susie’s sewing shirts for soldiers. 

6. Theophilus Thistlewait thrust three thou- 
sand thistles through the thick of his thumb. 


Aprit Foor STUNT 


Have a piece of white thread on your coat. 
The trick is played by having a spool of thread in 
your inside coat pocket, after a little piece of it 
has been threaded in a needle and passed through 
the back of the coat, the needle being then re- 
moved. 

This is a good joke for a Father to play on a 
child. Have the Father say: “Please pull that 
thread off my back.” Much hilarity usually re- 
sults as the thread is seemingly endless. 
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MISCELLANEOUS PASTIMES 
HotrentoT TACKLE 


The player is told to cross the arms and grasp 
the left ear with the right hand and the nose with 
the left hand. He is then to quickly release his 
grasp, and reverse the position of his hands, grasp- 
ing the right ear with his left hand and the nose 
with the right hand. Repeat rapidly. 

Another “stunt” on this order which will coax 
chuckles from even a listless little convalescent, is 
to try to rub the top of one’s head round and 
round in one direction, while rubbing the stom- 
ach in the opposite direction with the other hand. 


Trick RECITATION 


Recite any well-known verse, such as ‘Yankee 
Doodle,” leaving out the last words. Then do 
so again, leaving out the last two; then the last 
three, and so on until there is only one word left. 
The trick is to do this without making a mistake. 
It is not so easy as it sounds. 


Oxtp CATCHES 


Children enjoy solving ‘“‘catches’ and after- 
wards seeing whether or not their parents can find 
the solution. 

For instance, a child will think it great fun to 
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try the following ‘“‘catches” on the family. In 
each case a piece of paper should be held over the 
key which is printed in parentheses below each 
~ catch,” 

1. Read aloud the following, letter by letter, 
except that instead of saying “yy” you should say 
SEewo ys.” 

Y Facey eae 
Icuryy 4 me. 


(Too wise you are, too wise you be. 
I see you are too wise for me.) 
2. The following words make a sentence. Can 
you read it? 
stand take to taking 
I you throw my 


(I understand you undertake to overthrow my 
undertaking. ) 


3. The following is supposed to be an address 
on a letter. What is it? 


Wood 
John 
Mass. 
(John Underwood, 
Andover, 
Massachusetts. ) 
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MISCELLANEOUS PASTIMES 
EXAMINATION 


I. Geography—lIf Mississippi wore Mis- 
souri’s New Jersey what would Delaware? 


Alaska. 


(Key: If Mrs. Sippi wore Miss Souri’s new 
jersey (sweater) what would Della wear? I'll 
ask her.) 


2. Grammar.—Punctuate the following: 

That that is is that that is not is not is not that 
it it is 

(Key: That thatis,is. That that is not, is not. 
Is not that it? It is.) 


FINGER-NAIL ForRTUNE TELLING 


When there are any little white flecks on the 
finger nails you can play at fortune telling as 
follows: 


One fleck on the thumb nail foretells that a pres- 
ent will soon be received. One on the forefinger 
means that a nice surprise is coming. If the fleck 
is on the nail of the middle finger a journey is 
to be taken. One on the ring finger indicates that 
a letter is on its way. If a spot appears on the 
little finger nail it signifies that your wish will 
come true. 
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PASTIMES FOR SICK CHILDREN 
A Porc PIcNiIc 


When a child has been ill in the summer, and 
is convalescent, a porch picnic will be a pleasant 
change from meals served indoors. 

Prepare a picnic basket, just as if you were 
going to take it to the country—first explaining 
to the child (to avoid any possible disappoint- 
ment) that the picnic is to be on the piazza. If 
this idea is carried out in a spirit of enthusiasm it 
can be made delightfully diverting. Of course a 
picnic set must be used—paper plates, napkins 
and so forth. Children enjoy change, and will 
think the novelty of a veranda picnic a welcome 
innovation. 


FINGER FACES 


To amuse a very little child, draw a face on a 
finger nail with pen and ink. Make a little cap 
from the finger tip of an old glove or from one of 
the tiny brown cases which come around chocolate 
creams. 


How to MAKE A TUMBLER SING 


Fill a glass partly full of water. Moisten your 
forefinger and rub it around the rim. After doing 
this a few times you will hear a singing sound. 
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MISCELLANEOUS PASTIMES 
GIANT SNEEZE 


This stunt requires three players. At a given 
signal, let the mother say “Hish” in a loud tone, 
the nurse say “Hash,” and the child say ‘‘Hosh.” 
If the three sounds are made at exactly the same 
time, they sound like an exaggerated sneeze. An- 
other version is to use the words ‘“Hish-ee, 
Hash-ee, and Hosh-ee,”’ accenting the last sylla- 
bles. 


WRITING A NEWSPAPER 


Older children may be kept happily employed 
for hours, in writing a “pretend” newspaper. 
The headlines should have to do with neighbor- 
hood news or family events. There can be a 
“scarehead” “BIG FIRE” and underneath, “in 
the furnace,” jocular weather prophecies such as 
“Fair, unless it storms’; Sporting News about the 
athletic activities of the family and friends; So- 
ciety Items, about Mother’s social engagements; 
editorials, short stories, and articles on miscel- 
laneous subjects. The newspaper may be type- 
written and a number of carbon copies made to be 
sold to the grown-ups of the family with cries of 
“Extra! Extra!” 
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AN OBSTACLE GAME 


Put several piles of books, a foot-stool and 
some cushions in a row on the floor at intervals. 
Let a brother or sister of the little patient look at 
the obstacles, and leave the room, returning blind- 
folded. In the meantime, all the obstacles have 
been removed by the nurse, but, not knowing this, 
the player steps high and wide in a most amusing 
manner, especially if you call “Look out!” 


Op RIDDLES 


Question: What is the longest letter in the 
alphabet ? 

Answer: An ell. 

Question: Where were doughnuts first fried? 

Answer: In Greece. 

Question: What word becomes shorter by the 
addition of one syllable? 

Answer: Short. 

Question: Why is it that when you are looking 
for anything, you always find it in the last place 
you look? 

Answer: Because you always stop looking when 
you find it. 

Question: What kind of lights did Noah use? 

Answer: Arc lights. 
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Question: Why is “A” like noon? 

Answer: Because it is the middle of day. 

Question: What is the difference between the 
death of a hairdresser and the death of a 
sculptor? 

Answer: One curls up and dyes (dies), and 
the other makes faces and busts. 

Question: What is black and white and red 
all over? 

Answer: A newspaper. 

Question: How many peas in a pint? 

Answer: One “P.” 

Question: Why is it dangerous to walk out- 
doors in the spring? 

Answer: The grass is putting forth blades, 
every flower has a pistil, the trees are shooting, 
and the bulrush is out (bull rushes out). 


DWARF 


Put a table in a doorway and cover the table 
with a cloth that reaches to the floor. One per- 
son stands behind the table and places his hands 
on it. On his arms is a pair of knickerbockers, 
and on his hands a pair of shoes, thus making the 
legs and feet of the dwarf. 

The second player stands behind the first and 
passes his arms around the shoulders of the per- 
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son in front. A large coat is put over his arms 
and buttoned down the front of the first person. 
A cape is thrown around his neck, hiding the head 
of the person behind. The hands of the second 
one tip the dwarf’s hat and gesture for him as 
he sings. The persons whose hands are in the 
shoes can make the dwarf dance, kick up, and so 
forth. A funny recitation adds to the merriment. 


MEMoRY 


The nurse may find a picture in a magazine 
and write down a set of a dozen or more ques- 
tions about details which may be easily seen. 
After the child has studied the picture for five 
minutes, he should be able to answer over half 
the questions. 
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WRITING WITH LEMON JUICE 


Write a letter, using strong lemon juice in- 
stead of ink. Hold it near heat, until the writ- 
ing darkens and can be read. 


MIRROR DRAWING 


Lay a piece of paper on a table, with a hand 
glass propped up opposite, so that it reflects the 
paper. Hold another sheet of paper in your left 
hand in such a way that it keeps you from seeing 
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the paper that is on the table, except by looking 
in the mirror. Tell what you intend to draw, 
and be sure to choose something simple like a 
box. Try writing your name. 


DRAWING A WATCH FACE 


Make a circle by drawing around a small round 
bottle. Then have the child draw the watch face. 
The hands and numerals may be put in, and an 
older child may even draw the minutes; and add 
a second hand. 


SILHOUETTES 


In a part of the room where there is a clear 
wall space, fasten a sheet of silhouette paper— 
black on the side next the wall, white toward the 
room. Darken the room thoroughly and place a 
lamp so that it will throw a bright light on the 
paper. Place the person whose silhouette is to be 
drawn, so that the shadow of the profile falls 
on the paper, and draw carefully around the 
shadow. Then cut out the silhouette and mount 
it on cardboard. 


A SuGAR SNow STORM 


Build a little log house by piling up narrow 
strips of buttered bread. Two should be put 
II 
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down on the plate, parallel to each other, and a 
few inches apart. Then two more should be laid 
across them, in the opposite direction. Add two 
more laid on top, parallel to the first two. 

When the house is completed sprinkle with 
granulated sugar, telling the child that it is a 
snow storm. 


Fist FAcE 


Make a “fist.” Put the end of your thumb 
between second and third fingers of the same hand, 
thus making a mouth. Put two shoe buttons for 
eyes between the forefinger and the one next it. 
Frame the face thus made witha cap fashioned 
from a handkerchief. If the shoe buttons are 
tied a few inches apart on a short piece of string 
it is easier to manage them. 


GUESSING DIMENSIONS 


A child in bed can be amused for quite a while 
by guessing the measurements of the furniture, 
windows and so forth. This is a simple pastime 
but it appeals especially to small boys who are 
proud if they have a good “measuring eye.” The 
nurse needs a foot rule or a tapemeasure to check 
up the dimensions of each object after the child 
has guessed. 
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DIsTINGUISHING SOUNDS 


“How many sounds can you hear?” is the open- 
ing question. Then the grown-up and the little 
child who are playing together tell in turn all the 
sounds they can hear, competing to see who can 
detect the greater number of noises. 


“T SEE GREEN”’ 


One can amuse a very young child for a surpris- 
ingly long time by saying, ‘“‘How many green 
things do you see?’ Then in turn you vie with 
each other in seeing how many things of that 
color you can find in sight. Use various colors in 
turn. This game stimulates observation. 


DISTINGUISHING ODoRS 
Let the child, blindfolded, smell a number of 


things to see how many odors he can distinguish 
with his eyes shut. Of course care should be used 
not to employ anything which is too strong. 
Cloves, cinnamon, vanilla, bananas, oranges, etc., 
may be used. 


CRACKER STUNT 


Place the corner of a large soda cracker in 
your mouth. Then try to eat it without touching 
it with your hands. 
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Worp CouNTING 
Repeat very rapidly a jingle, counting each 
word aloud, as follows: 
Little (one) drops (two) of (three) water 
(four) etc. 
The confusion which follows when this is done 
quickly is usually amusing. 


Pic LATIN 


Add the syllable ‘“‘gry”” to each word. 
Example: “I-gry wish-gry you-gry would-gry 
play-gry with-gry me-gry.”’ 


PLAYING ON A COMB 


Take an ordinary comb and fold a piece of 
plain white tissue paper over it. Press lips to it 
and blow, producing a chosen tune. Sometimes 
a little practice is necessary to do this satisfac- 
torily. The result is very amusing to a child. 


Mair Box 


An empty shoe box placed in the upstairs hall 
is the “pretend” mail box, and occasionally one 
of the family whistles and places a letter or tiny 
gift in the ‘‘mail box” for the little invalid who 
usually can scarcely wait to see what the surprise 
is. 
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Butron ForruNE TELLING 


Tell a child’s fortune by touching the buttons 
on his clothing, one by one, saying the old jingle: 
Rich man, poor man, beggar man, thief, 

Doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief. 


If the child is in bed and there are no buttons 
to count, use the bars of the bed, or anything that 
can be counted. 


APPLE-SEED JINGLE 


For generations children have enjoyed telling 
fortunes with apple seeds, by means of this old 
jingle. Have some one in mind, and then say: 


One I love, two I love, 

Three I love I say; 

Four I love with all my heart, 

Five I cast away. 

Six he loves, seven she loves, 

Eight they both agree; 

Nine he comes; ten he tarries; 

Eleven he courts; twelve he marries. 


FeeLinc Mysterious OBJECTS 
The little child is told to shut his eyes, and then 
is allowed to feel an object and guess what it is, 
; a 
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without peeking. After doing this ten times with 
different objects, see how many points are scored, 
counting ten for each correct guess, and sub- 
tracting five for each mistake. 

Children may be made to laugh, in this con- 
nection, by telling them how boarding-school girls 
sometimes initiate others into clubs, by blindfold- 
ing them and handing them raw oysters to hold, 
or by shaking hands with them, extending (instead 
of a real hand) a glove filled with wet bran, and 
chilled. 

Of course in playing this game with a sick child 
one would hand him only things that it would be 
pleasant to touch. However, the child will enjoy 
hearing about pranks. 


Wire Your FEET ON THE MAT 

A little child can be very much entertained by 
the following nonsense. 

Nurse: “Wipe your feet on the mat” (smooths 
child’s hair with her hand). 

“Knock at the door” (gently raps child’s fore- 
head). 

“Peek in” (looks into child’s eyes). 

“Lift the latch” (touches child’s nose). 

“And walk in” (pretends to put forefinger into 
child’s mouth). 
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MISCELLANEOUS PASTIMES 
GROWING VEGETABLES IN A GLASS 


Soak a dried lima bean all night. In the morn- 
ing fill a tumbler with dampened cotton wool to 
the depth of about two inches. One end of the 
bean has a little mark on it. This must point 
down when placed on the cotton. The roots will 
grow down between the cotton and the glass. 
Each day, note the growth and draw a picture, so 
that you will have a series of drawings showing 
the progress made. A child will find this very 
interesting to watch. 

Corn and peas may be used in the same way, 
and the difference in their growth will be of in- 
terest. 

One little invalid planted a grain of corn in a 
glass, and when it had outgrown the tumbler 
she had it transplanted in the garden without re- 
moving the cotton from around the roots. Much 
to her delight the plant produced an ear of corn, 
which’ she ate with great enjoyment. 


CHAPTER II 


GAMES 


STATE GUESSING GAME 


(The answer to each query is the abbreviation 
of the name of a state.) 


Ee 


~ 


Spe Hr, BS br telna i ae a 


What state is a father? (Pa.) 

What state was used in the flood? (Ark.) 
What state is the most egotistical? (Me.) 
What state is an exclamation? (O.) 
What state is a number? (Tenn.) 

What state is a young girl? (Miss.) 
What state is sick? (IIl.) 

What state do tramps shun? (Wash.) 
What state is a church service? (Mass.) 
What state is to cut grass? (Mo.) 


‘TurRKEY GUESSING GAME 


(The answer to each query is a part of a 
turkey. ) 

1. What part of a turkey is an Oriental? 
(turk) 
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2. What part of a turkey interests a farmer? 
(crop) 

3. What part of a turkey is a story? (tail, 
tale) 

4. What part of a turkey is used in a band? 
(drumstick ) 

5. What part of a turkey is a measure? 
(foot) 

6. What part of a turkey is a French city? 
(breast, Brest) 

7. What reason has a turkey for being sad? 
(He gets roasted, is all cut up, and ends in the 
soup. ) 

Hir THE BELL 


Hang a small bell on a heavy string, and tie 
the string between two chairs at a distance of six 
or eight feet from the child’s bed. The game is 
to toss a soft ball at the bell, causing it to ring. 
The child and nurse can compete to see which one 
can do so the more frequently out of a given 
number of times. 


Worp BUILDING 
The players choose a very long word which has 
plenty of vowels. Extraordinary, metropolitan, 
and incomprehensibility are good for the purpose. 
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Each player prints the word at the top of a piece 
of paper. A signal is given and each player tries 
to make small words out of some of the letters in 
the chosen word. 


Example: Metropolitan. 


Met . Port Mean Tart 
Rope Pit Apt Patter 
Mop Pat Prone Matter 
Moral Pelt Plane Open 
Motion Nap Plan Team 
Motor Name Plot Potter 
Trot Nip Part Pool 
Part Tear Pert Tool 
Polite Tent Pen Elm 
Open Ire. Pent Tan 
Pot Atone Tram 


At the end of five minutes the players give up 
their papers. The nurse counts the words on 
each paper. One point is given for a one-syllable 
word, two points for two syllables, etc. No words 
are allowed which are proper names. The player 
having the largest number of points is the winner 
and has the privilege of choosing the next word 
to use. 
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ADVERTISEMENT GAME 


Cut out about twenty pictures from well-known 
advertisements, omitting the printed matter. Let 
the child see if he can remember what the pictures 
advertise. If he succeeds in recognizing over half 
he “wins.” 


Famous Faces 


Cut from old magazines the pictures of famous 
actors, authors, statesmen, and so forth. Ask 
the child to see how many he can recognize. This 
game can be made competitive, by having the 
mother choose the pictures, and the nurse and 
child do the guessing. In that case, each player 
should have a pencil and paper. The pictures 
should be numbered, and the slips of paper should 
have numbers down the margin, opposite which 
to record the guesses. Of course the winner is the 
one who recognizes the greater number of faces. 


CONSEQUENCES 


This game is for older children. Each is sup- 
plied with a pencil and a slip of paper on which 
he writes the name of a man. He folds it over, 
writing the word “met” below. ‘The slips are 
then passed to the right and each player writes 
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a woman’s name, folds the paper over and writes 
“in.” After these have been passed on again, 
each player writes the name of a place. Then 
comes “He said,” after that “She said,” and later 
what ‘‘The world said.”’ The last time around, 
each player writes “The consequences were.” 
The slips are then read aloud. 


A sample is as follows: 


Santa Claus 
met 
Miss Smith 
in 
The zoo. 
He said 
“Will you dance with me?” 
~She said 
“Bow-wow-wow” 
The world said 
“How exciting!” 
and the consequence was that 
they both wept quarts. 


Purr AND Mrow 


The child must close his eyes while the mother 
hides a thimble. Then the child guesses where 
it is hidden, and if the guess is a good one the 
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mother says “Purr,’’ but if the child guesses a 
place that is not at all near the hiding place the 
mother says, ‘‘Meow!” 

This game is similar to the old game of Hunt 
the Thimble, but it amuses a child more to have 
the mother say Purr and Meow than to say Hot 
and Cold, as was done formerly. A child con- 
fined to his bed can play this game by telling 
where he thinks the thimble hidden, instead of 
actively searching. The guesses can be limited to 
a certain number, for instance twenty, and the 
child wins if he succeeds before that number of 
guesses is used up. 


Buzz 


This game needs at least three players and 
must be played with speed. The players sit in a 
circle and the nurse begins to count, ‘“‘One.”” The 
child says “Two,” the mother “Three,” and so 
on. But instead of saying seven or any multiple 
of seven the player, whose turn it is, must say 
“Buzz.”’ If any one fails to do so he must drop 
out, and the game is continued until only one, the 
winner, is left. 

If this game is too easy for older children it 
can be made more difficult by saying “Fuzz” every 
time that the players would ordinarily say three 
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or any multiple of three. Buzz-fuzz is twice as 
dificult to play as Buzz. 
Worp-List Story-TELLING 


The child can compete with the mother or 
nurse in seeing who can write the best story in 
which the following words are used: 


Pirate Romance Hero 
Princess Beauty Disguise 
Ship ‘Treasure Wreck 
Castle Splendor Coral Reef 
Gold Ring Rescuer 
Island Ocean Prince 
Jewels Storm 


Cat’s CONCERT 


Each player sings a different tune at the same 
time. If several people do this the effect is very 
funny; the more the merrier. 

For instance, the child may sing ‘Yankee 
Doodle,” while the mother warbles ‘Annie 
Laurie,” and the nurse joins in with “Sleep, Baby, 
Sleep.” 


Tue ALLITERATIVE ALPHABET 


The mother commences with the first letter of 
the alphabet, somewhat as follows: 
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“T love my love with an A, because she is 
amiable, her name is Alicia and she lives in Ash- 
tabula.” 

The child then takes the letter B, and proceeds. 
“I love my love with a B, because she is brainy, 
her name is Bettina, and she lives in Brittany.” 

The players continue in turn through the alpha- 
bet, omitting X and Z. 


‘TELEGRAM 


Choose a word and then allow ten minutes for 
each player to write a telegram, each word of 
which begins with one letter of the chosen word 
in the order in which the letters come in that 
word. 

Example: Thirteen. 

Tell Henry I refuse to ever eat nails. 


NAvuGHTS AND Crosses (Tit-Tat-ToeE) 


For two players. 

Draw two vertical lines crossed by two hori- 
zontal lines. The first player chooses naughts 
and the other one selects crosses. ‘The players 
take turns in making their chosen mark in one 
of the nine spaces, the object being to get three 
naughts or three crosses in a row, diagonal, ver- 
tical or horizontal. The opponent, of course, tries 
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QGbove are shown the successive 
moves dy zorrcde “O” meres. 


x xlo x|o xo 
Cy ae aed x|xlo 
O|x|o O;X|O £O|x|o a|\x|o 


X|0 |X THis group Shows meoves 
X|X|O soak resud? te we the, 


Fic. 1.—NAvGHTs AND Crosses (Trr-Tat-Tor) 
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to block this by putting his mark where it will 


interfere with his opponent’s play. 


Just Like Me 


In this game the child must reply very quickly 
to each remark the nurse makes, saying each time 


“Just like me!” 


Nurse: “I went up one pair of stairs.” 


Child: “Just like me!” 


Nurse: “I went up two pairs of stairs.” 


Child: “Just like me!” 


Nurse: “I went up three pairs of stairs.” 


Child: “Just like me!” 


Etc., etc., with four, five, six, and seven. 


tinue as follows: 


Nurse: “I went up eight pairs of stairs.” 


Child: ‘Just like me!” 


Nurse: “And there I saw a monkey.” 


Child: “Just like me!” 
Nurse: “T one it.” 
Child: “I two it.”’ 
Nurse: “I three it.” 
Child: “I four it.” 
Nurse: “TI five it.” 
Child: “T six it.” 
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Nurse: “I seven it.” 


Child: “I ate it!” 


Top GAME 


Make a top by putting a pencil through a 
spool. Take a good-sized, stiff, shallow card- 
board box and mark it off into numbered squares 
about three by three. Spin the top and jot down 
the number of the square in which it stops. Keep 
score. The winner is the one who has the largest 
total after ten turns apiece. 


MusicaL MEmMory 


The mother plays or hums familiar melodies 
and the child writes down the names of the ones 
he recognizes. It is wise to make a numbered list 
before beginning, and to give the child a slip of 
paper with numbers down the margin, opposite 
which to record his guesses. If he guesses over 
half it may be considered that he has made a 
good score. 


THIs AND THAT 


The mother and nurse are in the secret. The 
mother goes out of the room, and the nurse and 
child agree on a certain article which the nurse 
touches. 
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The mother outside is recalled, and the nurse 
questions her. 


Question: “Did I touch this toy?” 
Answer: “No.” 

Question: “Did I touch this vase?” 
Answer: “No.” 

Question: “Did I touch this bed?” 
Answer: “No.” 

Question: “Did I touch that book?” 
Answer: “Yes.” 


The secret is that it had previously been agreed 
that the nurse would say “that” instead of ‘‘this”’ 
before the article she had touched. 


GLOBE TROTTERS 


This game is somewhat similar to the Alliter- 
ative Alphabet. 

The nurse may begin as follows: 

“T am going to Africa. What shall I do 
there ?”’ 

The child has to reply with words beginning 
with A, saying, for instance, “Astonish animals.” 

It is then the child’s turn to tell where he is 
going, naming a place beginning with B. He may 
say, “I am going to Baitimore. What shall I 
do there?” 
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The words in the nurse’s reply must begin with 
B. 

Continue through the alphabet, omitting X and 
has 


BEAST, BIRD OR FIsH 


The child may begin the game by saying 
“Bird!” and then counting ten as rapidly as pos- 
sible. The nurse must name a bird before the 
tenth count. Of course the same kind cannot be 
named twice. 

The players take turns, and one of them keeps 
score. After a number of turns it becomes diff- 
cult to think of a variety not previously named. 

A player never knows which he will be asked 
to name—a bird or a beast or a fish—so he can- 
not be prepared in advance. The game must be 
played with speed in order to make merriment. 


HANGMAN (A SPELLING GAME) 


For two players. 

One player thinks of a word that i is not a verb 
or proper noun. J 

Example: Dictionary. 

The object of the game is for the ot 
to guess the word in the following man 

A puts one dash (—) on the paper to repre- 
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sent each letter in his word. B guesses one letter 
at a time, and every time one is guessed which is 
contained in the word A puts it down in its proper 
place: for instance, for dictionary 
—I— T——_N—~—Y 

For every letter which B guesses which is not 
in the word, one part of the picture of a person 
is drawn, as follows: first failure, head; second 
failure, body; third, one arm; fourth, other arm; 
fifth, and sixth, legs; seventh and eighth, hands; 
ninth and tenth, feet. If, in this way, B has his 
entire portrait completed before he has guessed 
the word, A wins. On the contrary, if the entire 
word is guessed, B wins, and in turn takes A’s 
place in choosing the word for the next game. 

When a letter is guessed which occurs more 
than once in the word, it is put down in the proper 
spaces as many times as it occurs, so that it is 
unnecessary to guess any letter twice. For in- 
stance, if the word is metropolitan, there are two 
O’s, so if O is guessed two O’s are marked thus: 

ely et ees EY () Na fh Re ee 

B can .»0k at the letters he has guessed suc- 
cessfully, as they often give.a clue to what letters 
should be guessed next. The game is called 
Hangman because the picture of the body is 


drawn as hung from the gallows. 
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Successive sketches ekaw progress of Me 
“tanging"as wrong tellers are guesse?. The 
letter guessed +3 placed below ank® correct” 


Ones placed ir The PTGS Spaces, 
te werd in firs case was SUGAR. 


Fic. 2.—HANGMAN 
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FREAKS 


Supply the players with pencils and sheets of 
paper, requesting each one to draw the head of a 
human being, beast, bird or fish. (A—Fig. 3). 
Then each player folds his paper over, concealing 


A B 
Fic. 3.—FREAKS 


all but two short marks which show where the 

body is to be joined to the neck (B—Fig. 3), 

and passes the paper to his left-hand neighbor. 

The latter draws the body of any living creature 

and folds the paper back, leaving visible only 

guide lines for the legs. He then passes it on 
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to the next player, who adds two or four legs, or 
possibly the tail of a fish. The paper is then un- 


folded, as at C in Figure 3. The effect is ludi- 


crous, as for instance, when the head of a giraffe 
surmounts the body of a man which has four legs. 


A FIsHING PARTY 


1. What fish is an instrument of winter sport? 
(skate) 

2. What fish would conquer in a wrestling 
match? (mussel, muscle) 

3. What fish would be useful in a lumber-yard? 
(sawfish) 

4. What fish is found in a bird-cage? (perch) 

5. What fish is melancholy? (bluefish) 

6. What fish is a fault-finder? (carp) 

7. What fish is part of a shoe? (sole) 


A War Contest 


1. A part of the body and a vowel. (army, 
arm-E ) 

2. Light knocks. (taps) 

3. An English river and parts of the body. 
(defeat, Dee-feet) 

4. A head-covering and 2,000 pounds. (cap- 
tain, cap-ton) 

5. A month. (March) 
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6. To hinder and to help. (blockade) 

7. The inside of a nut. (colonel, kernel) 

8. A popular movie star. (chaplain, Chaplin) 

9g. A short sleep and what flour comes in. 
(knapsack, nap-sack) 

1o. A carousal and the name of a Southern 
General. (reveille, revel-Lee) 


TRAIN OF THOUGHT 


The first player writes a word on a piece of 
paper, and the next one writes a word suggested 
by it, until after twenty turns, it is amusing to see 
where the train of thought leads to. For instance, 
the beginning may be somewhat as follows: 

The nurse writes Ship. The child adds Ocean, 
the mother Storm. Then follow in turn Thunder, 
Sky, Moon, Cheese, Switzerland, Mountains, 
Snow, the Arctic, Santa Claus, etc., etc., etc. 


A Nut Crack GAME 


1. Which nut is used to describe a pair of 
Oriental eyes? (almond) 

2. Which nut is found in a dairy? (butternut) 

3. Which nut is found in every home? (wal- 
nut) 
es Which nut suggests a popular beverage? 
(cocoanut ) 
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5. Which nut should be the most nourishing 
nut? (breadnut) 

6. Which nut is awarded to victors? (palm 
nut ) 

4. Which nut bears a girl’s name? (hazelnut) 

8. Which nut forms a part of the human body? 
(chestnut ) 

g. Which nut recalls a familiar proverb? 
(acorn—‘‘Great oaks from little acorns grow’’) 

10. Which nut suggests a favorite summer 
vegetable, a size of fuel, and a fisherman’s jacket ? 
(peanut ) 

tr. Which nut is found at the seashore? 
(beechnut ) 

12. Which nut is both an animal and a recep- 
tacle? (horse chestnut) 

13. Which nut has a South American flavor? 
(Brazil nut) 

14. Which nut is used for illumination? 
(candle nut) 

15. Which nut is always found in the bath- 
room? (soap nut) 

16. Which nut might be expected to grunt? 
(pig nut ) 

17. Which nut suggests an historical nick- 
name? (hickory—“Old Hickory,” Andrew Jack- 
son) 
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18. Which nut is illustrated by one suffering 
from unrequited affection? (pine nut) 


BEHEADING Worps 


Give each player a pencil and a written list of 
these questions. Allow twenty minutes for think- 
ing out the answers. 


1. Behead a body of water and leave a bird. 
(brook) 

2. Behead a bird and leave a vessel. (lark) 

3. Behead a grain and leave a cooling sub- 
stance. (rice) 

4. Behead an animal and leave a grain. 
(goat) 

5. Behead an article of furniture and leave a 
covering of animals. (chair) 

6. Behead an animal and leave part of the 
head. (bear) 

7. Behead a heavenly body and leave a roamer 
of the sea. (star) 

8. Behead a musical instrument and leave a 
like article. (flute) 

g. Behead to twist and leave an article of 
jewelry. (wring) 

For example, “beheading” brook, by taking off 
the “b” leaves ‘‘rook.” 
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Fisuy Facts 


1. What part of a fish is an instrument for 
weighing? (scale) 

2. What part of a fish inhabits a northern 
country? (Finn) 

3. What part of a fish would be most promi- 
nent in a “‘fish story’’? (tail, tale) 

4. What part of a fish is a unit of liquid 
measure? (gill) 

5. What part has a fish in common with a 
river? (mouth) 


SOLITAIRE CARD GAMES 


Many hours can be whiled away by solitaire 
card games. Five examples are given below. 

Golf.—Shuffle the pack, without joker, and lay 
down a row of seven cards, face up. Put down 
four more rows of seven cards each, all face up, 
and each row overlapping the previous one about 
one-half, so that all the values of the cards are 
readily seen. 

Hold the remainder of the pack in one hand, 
facing down, and with the other hand draw the 
bottom card and place it face up on the top of the 
pack. 

Pick up from the top cards on the table any 
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card which is next above or below in value, re- 
gardless of color or suit, and place it on top of 
the pack, facing up. Follow this with any other 
exposed card and continue until none of the proper 
value are obtainable. It is permissible to go 


Layout of cards * for “Golf % 
Fic. 4.—GoLF SOLITAIRE 


either up or down. For example, the following 
cards might be picked up, starting with a six spot 
—-seven, six, five, four, five, four, five, six, seven, 
eight, nine, ten, and nine. Either a deuce or a 
king may be placed on the ace, but whenever a 
king is employed, the series is broken. Thus, if 
a king is drawn from the pack, a queen from the 
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table cannot be placed on it, and another card 
must be drawn. 

Continue until the bottom card comes over, 
face down, which indicates that all the cards in 
the original pack have been used. The first “hole” 
is thus finished, and the number of cards remain- 
ing on the table constitutes the score for this 
“hole.”?. Continue till nine (or any desired num- 
ber) holes have been played. As in golf, the 
smaller the score, the better it is. 

Should all the cards on the table be picked up 
before the original pack is finished, the number of 
cards left in the pack should be deducted from 
the total score for the round. Best scores should 
be saved, and an effort made from time to time 
to lower the record. 

Wandering Card.—The object of this game is 
to form a regular succession of piles of cards 
from ace to king, with four cards of the same 
value in each pile. Lay thirteen cards facing up 
in a row. On these, lay another row of cards at 
the same time counting the number of the place. 
The jacks count eleven, the queens, twelve, and 
the kings count thirteen. If the value of a card 
corresponds to the number of the pile on which 
it is laid, put this card in another extra pile and 
continue. Repeat this until all the cards are dis- 
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posed in the piles. Then take the top card of 
those laid aside, and place it under the pile which 
has a corresponding number. Pick up the top 
card of that pile, and place it under its proper 
stack, continuing this process until you find a 
card which is already in its correct place. Then 
take another of the cards which had been laid 
aside. Repeat this as long as there is a card to 
use. If successful, there will be a regular suc- 
cession of piles, ranging from ace to king. Often 
in this game the player succeeds just as he seems 
about to fail. This game is good for younger 
children, as it is more apt to be successfully com- 
pleted than any other game of solitaire, which 
holds any interest. 

The Clock.—This game has the same principle 
as Wandering Card but is more difficult to suc- 
ceed in and makes a pretty figure. Take the cards 
from a well-shuffled pack in piles of four, placing 
these stacks face downward in a circle on the 
table, and arranging them to represent the dial 
of a clock. Place the thirteenth pile in the center. 
Number the places as in a clock, beginning at one, 
and going around the circle to eleven represented 
by the jack, and twelve which is represented by 
the queen. Now take the top card of the central 
pile and place it under the pile which corresponds 
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numerically. Taking the top card of the latter 
pile, repeat in the same way until you come to a 
king which you put under the central pile, taking 


@, 
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Fic. 5—Tue Crock (SoLirarre) 


another card from the top of this same pile, and 

continuing. When all four cards in the central 

pile are kings before all the other cards are in 
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their proper places, the game has failed, but it is 
successful when all the cards are placed correctly 
before the kings are used up. In this case there 
will be a dial of a clock, consisting of the thirteen 
piles, face up, arranged in a circle, in numerical 
order, with the kings in the middle. 
Klondike.—Lay one card face up on the table. 
To the right of this, put six cards, face down. 
On the left-hand card of the row of six, another 
card is laid face up, with five to the right of it, 
face down. Put another card face up on the sec- 
ond pile in the row of six, four face down, and so 
on, until there are seven cards face up, with a total 
of twenty-eight. Any aces uncovered are picked up 
and put by themselves as a base for the sequences 
which are the object of the game. The sequences 
are each of one suit and run from ace to king. 
Build down on the seven cards, in alternating 
colors, going from there to the aces whenever 
possible. Do this by running through the pack 
and looking at every third card. When one of 
these is used the one uncovered by it may be em- 
ployed. If desirable, the piles may be shifted to 
each other, not forgetting to alternate the colors. 
When a pile is shifted, the card under it is turned 
face up, forming the basis for another pile. 
Spaces are filled in with kings only. The game 
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is won when all the piles on the aces are com- 
pleted. The pack may be run through as long as 
any cards have been taken off on the previous 
round. This is rather a hard game to accomplish. 

Canfield ——Thirteen cards are counted off the 
pack and laid face down at the left. Place the 
aces as they come, at the top, to form a basis for 
the sequences. Then lay out four cards beside 
the thirteen-card pile to build down on, alternating 
the color as in Klondike. A space is filled in, 
when necessary, by the top card of the pile. The 
stack must never be built on, but you can play 
from it to the aces. Run off the pack in threes, 
as in Klondike, until no more cards can be taken 
off, in which case you have failed, or until the ace 
piles are completed, when you have won. 


CHAPTER III 


THINGS TO MAKE 


Hats for Doils—Cut from an old straw hat 
a round piece of straw two inches in diameter. 
Wet it. Then poke it from underneath with 
your forefinger, until a crown is made. Trim it 
with baby ribbon or tiny flowers of silk crépe 
paper. 

Another way to make a doll’s hat is to braid 
three narrow pieces of crépe paper—preferably 
of different colors. Splice if the paper tears. 
Take one end of each of the three strands and pin 
them together to the bed. ‘This simplifies the 
braiding process. Sew the braid round and round 
to make the hat. 

Still a different type of doll’s hat is made from 
rounds of cardboard with cut-out centers. Crowns 
of tissue paper and tissue facings complete the 
hat. 

Leaf wreaths—Little children love to make 
daisy wreaths, or chains of leaves. In making 
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the latter, the stem of a leaf is used like a pin in 
fastening one leaf to another. 


Fic. 6.—LEAF CHAIN 


Dandelion chains —Dandelion chains are also 
pretty. Use only the stems, slipping the small 
end into the larger end, thus making one link. 


Fic. 7.—DANDELION-STEM CHAIN 


Put another similar link through this, and so on. 
Dandelion flowers may be made into pretty gar- 
lands, by twisting the stems together, as in daisy 
wreaths. 
Miniature croquet set.—A tiny croquet set may 
be made by using a small board, such as the cover 
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of a wooden starch-box. Use double-headed 
tacks for the arches, and a tiny marble, or ball- 
bearing, or dried pea, for the ball. The mallets 
are corks put sideways on the ends of burned 
matches, and large nails are used for stakes. 
These can be painted with gay stripes, and so can 
the mallet handles. 

Printed letter—Write a letter using only 
printed words, cut one by one from an old maga- 
zine or newspaper. First hunt for the word 
“dear” with which to begin. Paste the words on 
a sheet of letter paper. Formulate simple sen- 
tences that require only ordinary words which 
can be easily found. 

The result is amusing, as the various words are 
of different sizes and kinds of print. 

Envelope picture frame.—Select a small oblong 
picture to cut out from a magazine—for instance, 
a little landscape. In the plain side of an en- 
velope, neatly cut a hole almost as large as the 
picture. Paste the picture behind it. Decorate 
the frame by painting little floral designs on it. 

Raisin turtle—Take a large flat raisin and 
put whole cloves in the edges for head, tail, and 
legs. 

Lemon pig—Use a lemon that has a little 
knob on one end for the pig’s snout. Black-headed 
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pins form the pig’s eyes, burnt matches make the 
legs and a bit of curly yarn is an excellent tail. 

Burr toys——(a) With burrs, a child can make 
baskets, using one burr for the center of the base, 
encircling it with several rows of burrs. Build up 
the sides and add a handle. 

(b) Boxes with lids may be made of burrs 
stuck together. 

(c) Burrs make cunning furniture, the size for 
very small dolls. 

Modeling—Clay can be used to make many 
things such as animals, bowls, vases, plates, candle- 
sticks, bas-reliefs, and so forth. It is a good plan 
to keep a piece of table oil-cloth to use for a 
table cover when playing with clay. When 
through playing, break the clay up, and dampen 
and knead it. Keep it wrapped in a wet cloth, pre- 
ferably in a covered stone jar. To disinfect clay, 
place it in the sunshine. 

Walnut-shell boats—Crack a walnut shell 
neatly in half. Use a pin for a mast, and make 
a tiny paper sail. 


KNITTING 


Knitting reins, with which children can play 
horse, is a good occupation. Squares can be knit- 
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ted and sewn together to make an afghan. Rather 
heavy wool should be used. 

Crochet work is another pleasant pastime, and 
wash cloths are about the simplest things for a 
beginner to make. It is much easier to learn from 
a friend how to knit or crochet than it is to learn 
from printed directions. However, if printed di- 
rections are desired, pamphlets covering this sub- 
ject can be secured at fancy-goods stores. 


Eye-Giass WIPER 


An eye-glass wiper can be made by cutting out 
several small round pieces of chamois, and tying 
them together with a little bow of ribbon. To cut 
the circles, place a cup, or a bottle with a round 
base, on the chamois, and draw around it. Then 
cut on the line. Make two small holes in one 
edge of each piece and pass baby ribbon through 
them, tying a small bow. 


Dust CLoTHsS 


Dust cloths may be made from yard squares of 
brightly colored cheesecloth. These should be 
hemmed and perhaps featherstitched, then folded 
into small squares and put in a pile tied with 
ribbon. 
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A BLOTTER-CALENDAR 


Buy a sheet of red blotting paper and cut twelve 
pieces from it, each four inches wide and nine 
inches long. On each piece paste a page from a 
small calendar pad, thus making a blotter for 
each month. If it is to be a Christmas gift, tie 
the pile of blotters together with holly ribbon. 


TRIANGULAR BOOKMARKS 


Cut the lower corners from envelopes in such 
a manner that each is a triangle, with a three- 
inch hypotenuse. Decorate them with painted 
initials or a floral design. ‘The triangular book- 
mark fits neatly over the corner of the page, and 
keeps the place well. 

If these markers are used, children are apt to 
abandon the habit of having dog-eared leaves in 
schoolbooks. 


SQUARE SACHETS 


Make several little square bags of different 
colored ribbon, stitching very firmly. Fill with 
cotton batting, into which sachet powder has been 
sprinkled. A tiny gilt safety pin should accom- 
pany each sachet. A pile of half a dozen tied to- 
gether with baby ribbon makes a pretty gift. 
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OBLONG SACHETS 


Fringe both ends of a piece of ribbon five inches 
long and two inches wide. Make it into a bag 
with the fringe at the top and fill with cotton wool 
on which sachet powder has been sprinkled. Tie 
a little baby ribbon around the neck of the bag. 
Several of these tied on a ribbon make a nice 
cluster. 


PEA AND TooTHPICcK FURNITURE 


Soak a pint of dried peas in water until tooth- 
picks can be inserted in them. ‘Tables, chairs, 
little men, and so forth can thus be made. 

If a child makes a doll house, a fence can be 
built of toothpicks stuck into peas. 


Crock FAcE 


Cut a circle from white cardboard by placing 

a saucer on it and drawing around the dish. 

Make a clock face and fasten two cardboard 

hands on with a self-piercing paper-fastener. The 

child will enjoy making this, or seeing it made, 

and it can be used to indicate the time that the 
_next dose of medicine will be due. 
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Cork Horse 


Use one good-sized cork for the body, a smaller 
one for the head, and burnt matches for the 
neck and legs. The ears are bits of brown paper, 
the eyes are black-headed pins, and the mane 
and tail are made of black wool. Make a paper 
saddle and stirrups, using a piece of tape for a 
girth. — 

ACORN SNAKE 


This appeals to small boys more than to girls. 
Begin at the head, which is made from a large 
acorn with the shell cut to form eyes and mouth. 
String acorns together and finish with a tassel for 
a tail. 
Do.t’s BED 


Take an ordinaty candy box and turn the bot- 
tom part upside down to make a bed. Use the 
cover for the headboard, fixing it upright on the 
end of the other. Over this drape a canopy. Add 
bedding and a valance. Sew the headboard to 
the rest of the box or fasten with brass self-pierc- 
ing paper-fasteners. 


Matcu-Box CHEST OF DRAWERS 


Take six small empty match boxes and pile 
them up so that they make a chest of drawers, 
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Fic. 8.—Do.i’s BED MADE FROM CANDY Box 
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three boxes high and two wide. Paste outer cases 
together with mucilage. Glue a strip of flowered 
paper or wide ribbon around sides and top, and 
put a shoe button shank through each drawer, 
fastening the shank inside with half a burnt 
match. 


BOOKMARK 


Take a strip of cardboard seven inches long 
and one inch and a half wide. Decorate with 
painted initials and a simple design. 


CorkK KNITTING 


Use a large cork with a good-sized hole 
through its center as in Figure 10. Press in seven 
pairs of strong pins or small nails with small 
heads evenly spaced as shown by Figure to. 

Put the end of a ball of heavy worsted yarn, or 
any large soft cord, down through the hole. 
Wind the cord around the pins, passing alternately 
inside and outside adjacent pins as shown in Fig- 
ure 10 until you have gone twice around as shown 
by the upper view. Then make one complete turn 
outside all the pins as shown by Figure 10, ex- 
cept that this last turn is close to the pins but 
above the other turns. 

Keep the upper turn fairly taut by holding the 
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ball in the left hand and lift the first loop at A 
(Figure 10) over the tops of the pins. Do this 
at B, C, and until you get around to G. Before 
lifting the loop at G, wrap another full turn 
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Fic. 10—Cork KNITTING 


around outside all the pins. Then continue lift- 
ing the lower loops over the tops of the pins in 
turn and a tubular knitted cord will be formed 
which passes down through the center hole. 

The child may continue this process as long as 
he wishes, and when he finishes, remove the knit- 
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ting. Then, if desired, a mat may be made by 
sewing the cord around and around. 


WInbow WEDGES 


Take small bits of wood and whittle the lower 
end to form a wedge. Paint a gay design on each. 


ParEeR Doitis HAND IN HAND 


Fold a long narrow strip of paper like a fan, 
the folds being vertical and the short way of the 


Fic. 11.—Paper Do_ts Hanp IN HAND 


paper. Draw the outline of half a doll (see dia- 
gram). ‘The hands come on one fold and what 
would be the doll’s spinal column on the other. 
Cut on the outline and the result will be several 
little paper dolls joining hands in a row. 
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PareR MONEY 


Put a penny under a piece of drawing paper, 
and rub a soft pencil over it until the design shows. 
Cut out carefully and use for playing “store.” 
Nickels, dimes, and so forth can, of course, be 
made in the same way. 


CLOTH SCRAPBOOK 


Cut out about a dozen nine-by-twelve-inch pieces 
of bright-colored cambric or some similar mate- 
rial, and finish the edges with buttonhole stitch. 
Sew together making a book. Paste gay little 
pictures on the pages. This is a nice present for 
an older child to make for a little tot. 


RAFFIA BAG 


Take a piece of cardboard such as the laundry 
puts in a shirt and cut a few notches in each end. 
Wind raffia horizontally around the cardboard, 
and with raffia darn down one side of the card and 
up the other, leaving the upper edge of the card 
free. When finished, remove card and add 
braided handles. A weaving needle is useful in 
making this bag. 
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SPINNER 


Cut a round piece of cardboard. Draw light 
lines at right angles across one side (shown 
dotted in Figure 12). Punch two holes on one of 
these lines equidistant and about three-eighths of 
an inch from the other line (see Figure 12). 
Take a piece of string a yard long and thread one 


Fic. 12.—SPINNER 


end through one hole and both through the other, 
tying the ends. Straighten out the doubled string 
with the disc in the center and twist the string 
as shown in Figure 12. Then put your thumbs in 
the two end loops of the string and pull gently 
and the disc will turn round and unwind the 
twists. Stop pulling when the twists are all un- 
wound and slack the string slightly and the disc 
will wind the string up in the opposite direction. 
When fully wound up, pull again to unwind and 
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rewind. By practising a little, the disc can be 
made to revolve very rapidly. 

By pasting different colors on the disc as in- 
dicated, interesting new colors will be seen when 
turning. Red and yellow, for example will pro- 
duce orange. 


TELEPHONE 


Use two cylindrical boxes without top or 
bottom. (A small can with top and bottom cut 
out will do.) Stretch a piece of strong, heavy, 
hard paper over one end of each box and tie it 


Fic. 13.—TELEPHONE 


securely as shown in Figure 13. The paper should 
be greased lightly with lard or butter. (A piece 
of dried bladder from the butcher shop is even 
better.) Carefully punch a hole in the center of 
each paper cover and pass a long cord through 
these holes with a large knot inside against the 
paper at each end. Telephoning from one per- 
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son to another can be done over quite a long 
string, if this is kept taut, by speaking into one 
box while the other is used as a receiver over the 
ear. 


Pin WHEEL 


Take a square piece of stiff paper. The square 
may be of any reasonable size, but not less than 


Fic. 14.—PIN WHEEL 


five inches. Draw straight lines connecting oppo- 
site corners on each side, and with a pin prick a 
hole where the lines cross. Cut along each 
diagonal line from corner to within half an inch 
of the center (see Figure 14). Prick four holes 
near the corners as shown in Figure 14. Put a 
pin through one of the holes and turn the point 
over toward the center as in Figure 14. Then 
turn the other three points over in a similar way 
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and thread them over the pin point, passing the 
pin through the center hole. (Before putting the 
pin through the first point, place a small piece of 
heavy paper on the pin, close to its head.) Then 
press the pin-point into the end of a soft wood 
stick. Do not press the pin in too far. The 
pin wheel will turn if you blow straight at the 
pin head, or it can be turned into a windmill by 
putting a paper tail on the stick and then mount- 
ing the stick on the end of a second stick, by a pin 
through its center (see Figure 14). 


WHISTLE 


A whistle can easily be made from a small green 
tree twig. This can best be done in the spring 
when the bark is green. Select a straight piece 


Fic. 15.—WHISTLE 


about three inches long and free from any blem- 

ishes or knots. Cut a notch as shown at the left 

of Figure 15 near one end. This notch must go 

through the bark and into the white wood below. 

Then pound the bark all over with a flat stick 
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until it is loose and can be slipped off like a tube. 
Then cut away the inner wood as shown in Figure 
15. Slip the bark tube back into its original posi- 
tion and blow into the end. 


PuZzzLE PICTURES 


Cut a picture into a dozen or more irregularly 
shaped pieces. Then let the child put the picture 
together. Maps cut up in this way are an aid in 
teaching geography. 


A Batu MITTEN 


Draw around your hand a pattern of a thumb- 
less mitten, adding at the top two points for ears 
such as cats have. Cut two pieces of toweling 
exactly the shape of the pattern, and sew together 
in such a way that a mitten is made. To do so, 
stitch the sides and top, leaving the wrist end 
open. Then turn the mitten right side out, so 
that the seam will be concealed. On one side of 
the mitten draw, with a pencil, a cat’s eyes, nose, 
mouth, and whiskers, and embroider with floss. 
The eyes should be green, the nose pink, and the 
whiskers black. 

A mitten such as I describe is a gift that an 
older child can easily make for a younger one. It 
is fun to make it, and fun to use it, too. 
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DEcoRATING Matcu Boxes 


Empty ordinary small-sized match boxes, and 
let a child decorate them by covering the outer 
case with plain paper and adding painted designs 
or monograms. 


PARADE 


A realistic parade can be arranged with paper 
soldiers. Floats can be constructed by using candy 
boxes, upside down, with the wheels made of the 
cardboard rollers on which ribbon is wound in 
stores. These can be obtained at ribbon counters, 
as otherwise they are merely discarded. Attach 
the “wheels” with paper-fasteners, and drape the 
floats with pieces of cloth or tissue paper, and 
arrange paper dolls, which the child may draw, 
in various attitudes. 

If desired, each float may represent a definite 
idea, for instance, a scene from history. 


MENAGERIE 


Cut out pictures of animals from magazine ad- 
vertisements, leaving a piece of paper at the base 
of each one, to bend back to the floor of the 
cage so that the animal will stand up. ‘The cage 
can be made from a candy box, laid on its side, 
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with narrow paper strips of some dark paper 
pasted at intervals across the open side of the 
cage to serve as bars. 


PAPpER-DOLL THEATER 


A cardboard hatbox, with the ope 1 side toward 
the audience, serves as the stage. Wide hori- 
zontal slits are cut in the top, through which card- 
board doll actors and actresses are suspended by 
black thread or long narrow cardboard strips. 
Vertical slits in the sides of the stage enable scen- 
ery to be put in. Try, for instance, to have the 
dolls act “Little Red Riding-Hood.” If no pic- 
ture of a wolf to cut out is easily obtainable, use 
a picture of a police dog from a kennel adver- 
tisement such as is to be found in almost any 
magazine dealing with out-of-door life. 

Making toys is usually even more fun than 
playing with them afterward, though the com- 
pleted toys are often treasured. 


PapeR-DoLL TABLEAUX 


Paper-doll tableaux are easy to arrange, and 
can be made very interesting to a child. 

A cardboard hatbox makes an excellent stage. 
The open side faces the audience, with curtains 
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draped across it. Vertical slits should be cut in 
the sides, so that cardboard scenery can be slipped 
through. 

Choose subjects for the tableaux and group 
paper dolls to carry out the ideas. To make a 
paper doll stand upright, paste one end of a nar- 
row strip of heavy paper to the doll’s back, the 
other end slanting to the floor, easel-fashion. 


STORES 


Shoe boxes make excellent toy stores, with 
smaller boxes used as counters. The shoe boxes 
should be placed on their sides, and the lids may 
be discarded. From a mail-order catalogue cut 
the pictures of the merchandise. Draw lines on 
the walls to represent shelves, and paste pictures 
of pots, pans, and so forth, on them, if the store 
is a hardware shop. On the counters arrange 
pictures of other suitable articles. These can be 
made to stand upright if a paper tab at the base 
of each one is arranged, so that it can be bent 
back and pasted to the counter. 


CHAPTER IV 
HOME-MADE PSYCHOLOGY 


The management of children who are ill pre- 
sents a double problem, for it is difficult indeed to 
steel one’s heart to discipline a child who is not 
well. It is also sometimes dangerous to do so, for 
in case of fever, excitement would be apt to in- 
crease the temperature. It is a wise mother who 
has brought up her children properly beforehand, 
so that the habit of obedience has already been 
established prior to any serious illness. 

The simple rule for winning a child’s complete 
trust is to invariably deserve it. One mother of 
my acquaintance told her little children fibs, such 
as saying that there was a rat in a certain closet, 
when as a matter of fact she invented that un- 
truth to keep the youngsters from going into the 
place where their Christmas presents were hidden. 
Of course, when the children learned that their 
mother told untruths they did not always believe 
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the truth when she told it. It is all-important:to 
win and hold the complete confidence of one’s 
child. 

Children reflect the atmosphere of the home, 
and the parents of an invalid child should un- 
selfishly put aside all sad thoughts as far as pos- 
sible, and create a spirit of genuine good cheer. 

There are countless ways of amusing a child 
without games, but their success depends on the 
spirit of happy spontaneity in which they are done. 
Some grown-ups have a “gift” for playing with 
youngsters, and others have a woeful lack of it; 
but as a rule those who wish to do so can cul- 
tivate the ability to an extent that will make chil- 
dren find them delightfully companionable. 

To illustrate how this can be done, I give a few 
examples. 

It is great fun, for instance, to plan little sur- 
prises that are “different.”” For example, a doll’s 
Christmas tree can be made bewitchingly at- 
tractive. Use a tiny imitation tree, of a size that 
makes a nice decoration for the center of the 
dinner table. Drape it with gay tinsel cords, such 
as one uses in wrapping Christmas gifts, and have 
tiny gilt and gayly colored buttons for pendent 
ornaments. These should be about the size and 
shape of shoe buttons. It is easy to make a gold 
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paper star for the top, and one can usually find 
other trimmings that are miniature replicas of the 
sort of things with which large Christmas trees 
are decked. Tiny cornucopias of scarlet paper 
can be hung from some of the branches, and per- 
haps a wee Santa Claus may be cut from some 
advertising picture or an old Christmas card. 
Around the base of the tree should be grouped 
tiny packages, daintily wrapped in tissue paper 
or the smallest boxes. ‘These, of course, contain 
gifts for the various dolls, from each other. This 
makes a little girl feel almost as if her dolls were 
alive. From a booklet advertising greeting cards, 
I cut the tiny copies of real cards, the printing 
being almost too small to read with the naked 
eye. These Christmas cards added to the realism. 
From a catalogue of toys I cut the picture of a 
doll, and mounted it on sepia cardboard, making 
a folder such as photographers use, the folder 
being about an inch long. Another present was a 
string of beads—the tiniest obtainable—in a case 
playfully bearing the name of a leading jeweler. 
In still another box, on the tiny cover of which 
was the trademark of a famous dressmaker, was 
a new Paris gown for a lucky young débutante 
doll. Some crumbs of fudge candy filled a half- 
inch box, labeled “Sage and. Pshaw.” It is fun 
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to give rein to one’s imagination, and to see how 
many cunning things one can think of to make. 

A doll’s birthday can be celebrated similarly, 
using a very small birthday cake with the littlest 
of lighted candles adorning it. Presents for the 
doll should be supplied, and the child will prob- 
ably open the gifts for the doll before she opens 
her own birthday presents. 

If grown-ups really enjoy this sort of thing, it 
increases immeasurably the pleasure of the child. 
The best game can be made dull if played apa- 
thetically, and the simplest one can be made 
charming if played with enthusiasm. A child 
naturally prefers to play games with a person who 
enjoys playing rather than with some one who is 
obviously bored. 

Many grown-ups do not seem to think it neces- 
sary to take the trouble to be tactful with chil- 
dren. A good rule is to laugh with them but not 
at them. Furthermore, many youngsters realize 
that most parents tell their children’s private af- 
fairs far and wide. ‘‘There are no idle words 
where children are,” as the poet said, is very true. 

“The children are too little to understand” is 
a remark often made by adults in discussing vari- 
ous subjects in the presence of little ones who 
understand far more than their elders give them 
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credit for. For example, if a child is ill, his 
malady should rarely be mentioned in his presence. 
It is best for the nurse to do the necessary tele- 
phoning from a neighbor’s, or a drugstore, in 
order not to be overheard by the small patient. 
It is not good for a child to hear the nurse tell the 
doctor how alarmingly high his temperature is, or 
to hear a mother hysterically exclaim, “Please 
come at once, Doctor, Johnny seems so much 
worse that I am frightened!” 

Even a prayer can be depressing, and the old 
version of “Now I lay me down to sleep” is a 
shocking thing to teach to a little child. Why 
not substitute an amended form which, I was 
told, appeared some years ago in a magazine. I 
quote it here. 


“Now I lay me down to sleep. 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep. 
When in the morning light I wake 
Help me the path of love to take.’ 


Sick children must not be made self-centered. 
If in a hospital they should be encouraged, when 
convalescent, to send some of their toys to poor 
children in the wards. Nothing harrowing should 
be told them, but they should be taught that ‘He 
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who joy would win must share it.’’ Children are 
quick to learn that, when so much is being done 
for them, they in turn must pass on kindness to 
others. Teach them to make little gifts, for even 
little tots delight in doing so. (See chapter 
about “Things to Make.’’) 

When a little girl has to be taken to the hos- 
pital for an operation, her mind can be taken off 
her own troubles by centering her attention on 
her doll. The nurse should keep a chart for the 
doll, just as she does for the small patient. Doc- 
tors are usually willing to enter into the game, 
and to feel the doll’s pulse, and so forth, advis- 
ing the proper care. In one such instance even 
the internes took an interest, and playfully brought 
in a stretcher on which to take the doll to have 
a make-believe X-ray. A few moments later 
they gravely returned with the doll and a report, 
much to the delight of the little girl who was the 
doll’s mother. 

To return to the subject of discipline, parents 
often regard the disobedience of their children in 
the light of mere inconvenience to grown people, 
or else pass it off with the “boys will be boys” 
excuse. But almost any doctor can cite instances 
of cases when lives might have been saved if the 
children had been obedient. A child who is not 
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used to obeying will often be absolutely unmanage- 
able when ill. Sometimes in their strenuous ef- 
forts to resist being given doses, youngsters 
exhaust themselves and increase what fever they 
may have, screaming as long as they have strength 
to do so. 

Children should be taught to show their throats 
properly, and they should be schooled to regard 
the doctor as their friend who, when they are in 
discomfort, comes to make them well. A child 
whose eye had to be bandaged wished to have 
his teddy-bear bandaged too, and such whims 
should of course be indulged, for a spirit of play 
often lightens the serious business in hand. 

As soon as a child is old enough, he should be 
taught what to do in emergencies. When the 
writer was seven, she was sent to a series of lec- 
tures on the subject, given by a surgeon, and more 
than once she has found need of what she learned 
there. One member of the class, a nine-year-old 
boy, saved the life of a servant by putting into 
practical use what he had learned at one of these 
lectures. 

When a chart is kept, it should never be left 
within reach of the patient as the child might read 
it and perhaps be alarmed. 

It is well to have only a few toys in sight, 
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for a child tires of seeing them. When brought 
out again they acquire new interest. Encourage 
the making of collections of various sorts, as it 
certainly adds to one’s happiness to have hobbies. 
A doll house, such as described in another chapter, 
acts as a magnet in bringing playmates to the 
home. 

With the first sign of weariness a little invalid 
should be encouraged to rest, as fatigue should of 
course be avoided. If the child is restless, it is 
sometimes soothing for him to lie still and watch 
his mother draw pictures, or amuse him in some 
other simple way. 

This is such a wonderfully interesting old world 
that everywhere one looks there is material for 
a story to tell little children. We used to sit near 
a window watching the passers-by and making up 
simple little tales about them, which would have 
surprised them had they known. We were very 
much amused by the imaginary adventures we at- 
tributed to them. 

“There goes Uncle Ned,” my little girl would 
‘exclaim when a certain benevolent-looking neigh- 
bor passed by. We did not know his name, or 
anything about his family, but we had imagined 
them all, and their pictures were very vivid in our 
minds. He had, we decided, a wife and two little 
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girls, one named Ella, who was very sweet and 
good, and the other called Jenny, who was very 
naughty. The experiences with which we credited 
them were many and varied. 

An only child can play many games with an 
imaginary opponent. One little boy had an un- 
seen playmate called ‘“‘Friendy,” who was always 
conveniently at hand, if no real playmate was 
there and who was apparently highly satisfactory 
as a chum. 


CHATTING WITH CHILDREN 


Very little children usually love to hear about 
current events of their own daily lives—for in- 
stance, how the milk is brought from the farm to 
their homes, and all the various steps of its prog- 
ress. Older children enjoy the stories that their 
parents tell of their own childhood. ‘When I 
was a little boy” or “When I was a little girl” 
are beginnings which make the youngsters espe- 
cially responsive. ‘They like to picture their par- 
ents as having once been little like themselves. 

Almost everything in this wonderful old world 
suggests a colorful story. Even the pencil with 
which I am writing was once a tree. Let your 
fancy wander and think what the winds have whis- 
pered to the trees—winds from the far east with 
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all its magic lore, from the south with its 
tropical glamour, from the west with its Indian 
stories, from the north with its Santa Claus. 
Yet with all this endless variety grown-ups some- 
times say that they cannot think of a story to tell. 

Many people make the mistake of “talking 
down”’ to children. A small boy, supposed to be 
in bed, was caught eavesdropping on the stair- 
case when there was a group of grown-ups talking 
in the living-room. “But Mother,” he remon- 
strated when reproved, “‘it is the only time I hear 
interesting conversation. People usually talk to 
children about uninteresting things.” 

Have not you yourself been guilty of asking a 
child, in a tone which probably sounded almost 
patronizing, ‘‘Do you like your school?” and have 
you not also voiced the twin bromide ‘How you 
have grown!”? 


“Fave you heard about the pirate?” is a far 
better beginning for a conversation with a small 
boy. 


CHAPTER V 
THE COZY SICK ROOM 


Beside the bed there should be a small chintz- 
covered screen about two and one-half feet high, 
with pockets in which can be kept many things 
for which the little invalid would otherwise have to 
ask. In the pockets may be put a fresh handker- 
chief, pencils, a writing tablet, a book, and any 
small playthings that the child wishes to have 
near at hand. A pair of blunt scissors should be 
fastened to the mattress by a long tape. 

The bed should be placed near a window—if 
possible, so that the light falls over one shoulder. 
Illness often makes eyes weak, and care should be 
taken to prevent strain. 

The bed itself should be very comfortable, and 
firm but soft pillows should support the back, 
when the patient sits up. A hospital bed comes 
equipped with an adjustable back rest, and is high 
enough from the floor so that a cot for the nurse 
can be rolled underneath in the daytime if space- 
saving is an object. 
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Back rests may be bought separately, if desired, 
and put on any bed. 

A bed table can be purchased which has a metal 
floor standard with an adjustable tray that goes 
across the patient’s lap. A less expensive sort is 


Fic. 16.—Brp TABLE 


a wooden tray with short legs. The latter can be 
easily made at home. (See directions and dia- 
gram. ) 

An electric reading lamp should be attached 
to the headboard or one of the gooseneck type 
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should stand on the table next to the bed. On 
that table should be a clock, a bell, and a carafe 
of drinking water covered with an inverted 
tumbler. A sheet of glass should protect the top 
of any table on which medicine bottles are placed. 

Conveniences for the sick room include an elec- 
tric heating pad (in place of the old-fashioned 
hot water bottle), a tiny electric stove on which 
water can be heated when necessary, and a small 
metal portable washstand for convenience in giv- 
ing baths in bed. 

Food for a sick person should be attractively 
served, on a dainty tray with pretty china. A gay 
place card might amuse a little patient, and a 
small vase with a few flowers is an addition. A 
covered plate can be bought which has a container 
for hot water underneath, to keep food warm. 

A ventilator for the window which admits fresh 
air without draught is a good thing, and when 
advisable an electric stove can offset the cool- 
ness of the air. 


(M. S. W.) 


A Bep TAaBLe 


A most useful article is the bed table shown 
in Figure 16. Any father who has a slight knowl- 
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edge of tools can easily make it. One impor- 
tant feature is the rim or border around the top 
(see A) to keep things from sliding off, as the 
table will seldom be used in a level position. 
A second detail is that the back legs are two 
inches longer than those of the front edge (see 
B). This will be found necessary to keep the 
table nearly level while in use. The table can 
be used when sitting up in bed for games, or as 
a support for the dining tray. 

Make it of very light wood such as white pine, 
for a heavy table is objectionable. The top should 
be smooth and the joints well fitted, while a 
cleat may be put across the bottom in the center 
to keep the separate boards in place so that the 
top will be even. If a single thin board, either 
solid or veneered, can be had it will be still better. 
The exact length and width shown are not es- 
sential but will be found to be the correct meas- 
urements. A top very much smaller will be found 
inconvenient for many games. ; 

The table can be made with single legs as shown 
in B, in which case they must not be less than 
three-quarters of an inch by one and one-half 
inches in section, with all corners and edges of the 
bottom ends well rounded, as sharp corners are 
apt to tear the bedspread. 
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The runner type of legs shown at C will be 
found still better, and will not damage the bed- 
ding if made with nicely rounded edges. ‘This 
style of leg can be hinged to the top with springs 
or hooks to hold them in a vertical position. 
When the legs are folded up against the bottom, 
the table will be more easily disposed of when 
not in use. 

Finish the table all over with two coats of 
shellac, or if more time is available for drying, 
it may be varnished or painted and varnished. 
‘A smooth water-proof surface is desirable so that 
it can easily be kept clean. 


A Gras Bac 


Into a pretty chintz bag of generous size put 
inexpensive toys» wrapped up in such a way that 
the child cannot tell the contents by feeling the 
packages. If the doctor has to do something 
that is painful, and the child is brave about it 
(as children should be taught to be), let the little 
patient “grab” as a reward. 

Cunning “favors” belong in such a bag. The 
toy counter of a ten-cent store is a good place 
to find other appropriate things. Crayons are 
usually welcome, and older children will enjoy 
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various trifles such as are sold in stores making 
a specialty of artists’ supplies, for instance a pam- 
phlet showing how to do elaborate lettering. Tiny 
playing cards please youngsters, and a doll’s tea- 
set is acceptable. If a little girl has to take a 
tonic, she will probably not object if her nurse 
measures the dose and serves it in the miniature 
cups. 

Children able to sit up often enjoy using paints. 
Show-card colors work well, and can be used in 
decorating flowerpots, bottles, and tin boxes. 

A small doll will especially please a little girl 
if it is accompanied by some pretty little pieces 
of material for dresses, and a few bits of baby 
ribbon and narrow lace. 

A grab bag is a great aid in keeping a sick 
child happy, and a happy child is very apt to 
be good. 

The writer realizes that many parents seem to 
consider rewards a form of bribery, but such is 
not the case when the matter is handled with 
judgment and understanding. 


TRASH VERSUS TREASURES 


Home-making and good housekeeping are usu- 
ally compatible but there are times when the for- 
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mer should be given first place. A woman who is 
noted as a model housekeeper sometimes is 
tempted to be too particular and to forget that 
the house should first of all be a home. Things 
that seem trash to her may be treasures to her 
children, and she may even be tactless about the 
home-made gifts which the little ones lovingly 
bestow upon her. Often they are thrown away 
so soon that the children’s feelings are wounded 
although they may not say so. 

Furthermore, treasures may often be made 
from trash. Try making a pocket book for a 
doll out of an old kid glove. Cut it envelope 
shape, or else make a hand bag, the handles 
being cut in one piece with the bag itself. A 
pouch bag can be made from a circle of kid with 
a tiny drawing string in the edge. What could 
be more cunning than a miniature cardcase con- 
taining tiny calling cards for the doll! 

Old white or pink silk stockings can be made 
into dainty lingerie for big dolls. To do so, 
simply cut a piece the right length for an under- 
vest, hem top and bottom, and add ribbon shoul- 
der straps. 

The top two inches of a child’s sock can be 
converted into a toboggan cap for a doll by gath- 
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ering the cut edges and fastening with a crochet 
button. 

Ermine to edge the royal mantle of a doll 
costumed like a queen can be made of white cot- 
ton flannel with black darning cotton stitches 
making the black spots on the “pretend” fur. 

Even at the present time some little girls are 
interested in making patchwork quilts such as 
their great-great-grandmothers used to work on, 
and pieces of bright materials also lend them- 
selves to appliqué work. 

Gay window curtains may be made of un- 
bleached cotton with a floral design of bright- 
hued washable materials stitched on with black 
silk floss. This affords occupation to girls old 
enough to enjoy simple fancywork. 

A piece bag is invaluable in providing materials 
for making doll clothes, doll-house draperies, 
fancywork, and innumerable other things. 

A bright piece of chintz can be made into a 
washable cover for library books which usually 
are so soiled that no sick child should handle 
them. 

Cut a straight piece, folding the ends inward, 
and stitching the edges to form pockets, into 
which the covers slip. 

Given an old hat and a box of discarded trim- 
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ming, a little girl can amuse herself playing mil- 
liner for hours at a time, obtaining one effect 
after another with bits of ribbon, old feathers 
and flowers, fastened with safety pins hidden un- 
der the decorations. 

Often one has part of a skein of yarn left, 
after completing something which one has knitted. 
These odd bits can be joined together and made 
into a wonder ball, with tiny toys concealed in- 
side. An inch-long doll can be the center. Wind 
enough yarn around it to conceal it. Then add 
another little toy, perhaps a small rubber ball, 
and afterwards some jacks (for jacks can be 
played on a bed table). 

Cardboard which comes in shirts sent from the 
laundry is a good background for a poster. A 
gayly decorated sign—‘‘Lemonade. 5 cents a 
glass’—-may greet a daddy who comes home on 
a hot Saturday afternoon to see a little con- 
valescent, and he is very apt to buy the lemonade 
which some other member of the family has 
prepared for the little invalid to sell “just for 
fun.” 

Paper dolls can be cut out of old fashion-books 
and colored. 

A cardboard candy box with the top glued on 
and a slit cut in it makes an excellent bank. 
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Every child should have an allowance, and also 
should be given opportunities to earn money. 
Light work can be supplied to children who are 
well enough to enjoy it and yet unable to do 
active things. Perhaps the string box needs to be 
put in order, or a work basket to be made neat. 
The youngster will be glad to do the task for a 
specified number of pennies. A bank account 
in a neighborhood bank is a great incentive to 
saving and a child soon finds how accumulated 
pennies grow into dollars. 


CHAPTER VI 
A CHAPTER FOR DADDIES 


My husband made a doll house for our daugh- 
ter when she was four years old, and, as it is 
quite different from those that one sees in toy 
shops, a description of it may interest men with 
a mechanical turn of mind—people who love to 
play with tools. 

In the first place it seemed to us that it would 
please a child to have her doll house a reproduc- 
tion of a home with which she was familiar, 
either the one that she lived in, or one where she 
frequently visited. It was decided to copy the 
residence of a relative, as the architecture lent it- 
self to doll-house requirements better than our 
own home. 

Opening out of the large, central hall on the 
first floor are a living room, dining room, and 
library. A door leads from the dining room 
into the kitchen. 

All the woodwork in the house is white, except 
the stair rail and treads, which are mahogany. 
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Two steps lead from the hall down to the living 
room, which is furnished with a grand piano, 
period furniture, paintings, rugs, lamps, and so 
forth. There are little bookshelves in the library, 
filled with well-bound volumes, and on the table 
are miniature copies of magazines. On the desk 
is a tiny telephone and a desk set, the penholder 
being shorter than a common pin. 

In doll society the house is the scene of many 
festivities. The dining room is particularly at- 
tractive, and there is a lavish supply of silver, 
china, and glass. 

In the kitchen are a stove, vacuum cleaner, 
broom, dustpan and brush, and all sorts of cook- 
ing utensils. A colored doll cook, wearing a neat 
white apron, presides at the range. 

In the living room and dining room there are 
fireplaces with mantels adorned with bric-a-brac, 
and paintings hung above. In other parts of the 
house closets for clothing and a pantry for china 
add to the realism. 

We had planned to add a doorbell and electric 
lights, and to buy a bathtub with a tank above it 
to hold water. The latter is a fascinating toy, 
for when the faucets are turned the water runs 
into the tub, and celluloid dolls can have baths. 

The toy shops offer a wide selection of furni- 
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ture, some of it being really very well designed; 
but in a store where favors are sold we found 
some things that we did not see elsewhere. It 
was there that we bought radiators, a smoking 
stand, a work basket with incredibly tiny fittings, 
and a humidor containing the tiniest of cigars. 
We decided not to furnish the house completely, 
but to let our little daughter have the pleasure 
of selecting a large part of the furniture. 

We, ourselves, made many things. While my 
husband carved beautiful furniture, I upholstered 
a candy box with chintz for a bedroom couch, 
and made other cunning things of that sort. 

There is a landing on the staircase, lighted by 
a bay window. The bedrooms are four in num- 
ber, one being a nursery with a sleeping porch, 
which is just above the veranda. In the nursery 
is a doll house, containing dolls less than an inch 
long. On the floors of the bedrooms are cunning 
little braided mats which harmonize with the 
decorations. 

The paintings are about the size of a woman’s 
calling card. An artist, who is a friend of ours, 
made a miniature copy of a Rubens, and another 
of a Correggio, for which we had tiny gilt frames 
made to order, exactly like those that one sees 
on such pictures, the moulded plaster corners being 
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copied from the frame on one of the originals. 
Another artist sent family portraits of the dolls, 
and also several landscapes. 

The house is on casters, so that it can be pulled 
out from the wall when it is being played with, 
and placed out of the way when not in use. The 
front and back are fastened at the top with hooks 
under the eaves, and at the bottom by pattern- 
makers’ metal dowels, so that they may be re- 
moved when the children wish to play. 

The doll household consists of nine dolls—a 
father, a mother, a little boy and girl, a baby, 
grandparents, a cook and a nurse. 

In the attic of the house are trunks, suitcases, 
and even hatboxes containing tiny hats. In the 
hall downstairs is an umbrella stand, and in the 
corner a golf bag full of clubs. The piano in the 
living room really works when wound up, and the 
player’s hands go up and down the keyboard, as 
one listens to a tinkling tune. 

A medicine cabinet in the bathroom contains 
tiny bottles, an incredibly small tumbler, and even 
a tiny package of absorbent cotton in blue paper. 
The linen supply, of course, includes hand-em- 
broidered guest towels, bath towels, and wash 
cloths. The ordinary towels are hemstitched. 

My husband thoroughly enjoyed planning and 
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building and painting the doll house. He drew 
all the plans with accurate measurements before 
beginning the construction. 

If you decide to make such a doll house, we 
would advise you to buy the wood from a con- 
cern which manufactures automobile bodies, for 
what is known as panel stock is just the thing, 
being kiln-dried, clear-grained, and without knots. 
Either half-inch white pine or poplar will do. 
The wood cost us about ten dollars because we 
had it sawed and planed, but if one prefers to do 
all that, the outlay will be far less. As soon as 
the house is put together it should be painted to 
avoid warping. 

In addition to the tools already in the household 
tool box, such as a hammer, awl, plane, screw- 
driver, and chisel, my husband bought a vise, 
glass-cutter, keyshole saw, small tri-square, and 
a brace with two bits and a one-eighth drill. He 
also used one pound of one-inch, number seventeen 
brads, one gross of one-inch number four flat-head 
wood screws, one gross of five-eighths nails, and 
a few assorted nails and screws. 

The doll house is really beautiful, and it is 
also very substantial. After many years of con- 
stant use it was still in good condition. We had 
planned to keep it always, but, although it was 
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a wrench to part with it, we finally decided to 
give it to a hospital for the children’s ward, where 
each year hundreds of little patients may have 
the joy of playing with the doll house that was 
such a pleasure to our own daughter who is now 
too old to use it any more. 


(M.S. W.) 
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